THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN

The Bitterness of the Fighting
It might possibly be assumed from the examples
given above that the air fighting in the Battle of
Britain has been a rather one-sided affair. That has
certainly not been the case. It has been bitterly con-
tested, in general. On some days we lost more
fighter machines than did the Germans. We lost,
seven on September 20, the Germans four, but, as
three of our pilots were saved, the balance was even
as regards personnel. On October 22, we lost six
fighters and the Germans only three; two of our
pilots escaped. On November 28 we lost seven
fighters, one pilot only being saved of their occu-
pants, and the Germans lost five. Usually, however,
the German losses have greatly exceeded ours. Not-
able instances were the destruction on August 11 of
ten Messerschmitt no's by one Spitfire squadron,
which suffered no loss whatever, and the destruction
on September 4 of twelve Messerschmitt no's
(Jaguars) by eleven Spitfires, again without any
loss to themselves. In another engagement, on Nov-
ember 15, over the Thames Estuary, our fighters
shot down seventeen Messerschmitt log's and no's,
but we lost two machines (but one pilot only) on
that occasion.
Man for man, our fighter pilots have been defi-
nitely on top of the German fighter pilots. Of that
there is no doubt whatever. It is the more remark-
able when one remembers that they have been
matched against fanatics. The Luftwaffe is composed
of young men bred in the Hitlerian Reich> of the
Hiderjugend, youths taught to believe that they be-